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problem is purely empirical, so, too, with other problems. In short, 
my search was for the a priori pure and simple, and therefore my 
defense of the atomic-mechanical theory meant to keep clear of all 
special problems and present speculations in physics and chemistry. 
My problem was, in what terms must human reason try to formulate 
its interpretation of nature in order to accept that interpretation 

as ultimate. Walter T. Marvin. 

Western Keserve University. 



ACCOMMODATION AND CONVERGENCE IN THE 
PERCEPTION OP DEPTH 

IN the Psychological Bulletin of February 15 there appeared a 
review of my recent paper, 'The Influence of Accommodation 
and Convergence upon the Perception of Depth' (American Journal 
of Psychology, XIV., 1903, pp. 150 ff.). The reviewer has, unfor- 
tunately, failed to catch my meaning in several instances, a fact 
which might be attributed to my own lack of clearness of statement. 
But since Hillebrand, Arrer and Dixon meet a similar fate, and are 
equally misrepresented in the review, it seems clear that the fault lies 
rather with the reviewer than with the writer of the paper. 

The review states (p. 86) that my paper 'gives a confirmation of 
substantially all the experimental results as such found in the three 
earlier investigations with substantially the same apparatus — by 
Hillebrand, Arrer and Dixon.' Now it is patent to every psychol- 
ogist who has read the literature of the problem that a chief char- 
acteristic of the results of these investigators is their contradictory 
and irreconcilable character. I did not, for an obvious reason, con- 
firm both of the contradictory contentions which are found in their 
publications. The miraculous power of reconciling irreconcilables, 
which the reviewer ascribes to my paper, I must in all modesty dis- 
claim. That I did not confirm the results of Hillebrand is evident 
from the briefest survey of my tables and introspections. 

It is no less clear from the literature that the various forms of 
apparatus which have been employed in the investigation of the prob- 
lem are essentially different in principle. Even if the diagrams ac- 
companying the papers in question did not furnish a clear envisage- 
ment of these differences, the extended discussions regarding the 
diversity of principle involved could scarcely have left the reviewer 
in doubt. Yet these diagrams, these discussions and my summary 
of the latter appear to have escaped his notice. It is manifestly 
impossible that my apparatus could have been 'substantially the 
same' as another which differed radically from it in principle. 

That part of my paper which is devoted to the description of my 
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apparatus and method is ' open to the charge of needless repetition. ' 
That it could be condensed, I freely grant ; but in my desire to make 
myself understood by even the most cursory reader, I deemed it ad- 
visable not only to go into details, but also to refer the reader to 
Hillebrand's paper. Yet in spite of my 'needless repetition' the 
reviewer utterly fails to understand the construction of the apparatus. 
In discussing it he says : ' The eye localizes a black patch at a greater 
distance than a white' (p. 88). It is tolerably clear from Hille- 
brand's description, if not from my own, that what the eye fixates 
is neither a black patch nor is it at a greater distance than the white 
surface. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I have combated the Hering-Hille- 
brand contention throughout, and have attempted to show cause for 
the rejection of the nativistic explanation in toto, the review imagines 
that I accept 'nativism as respects relative binocular localizations, 
while rejecting it for monocular vision' (p. 87). I fail to find any 
passage in the paper which can be interpreted as an 'acceptance of 
nativism,' even in such a half-hearted and wholly inconsistent man- 
ner as is ascribed to me. 

There is no indication that the reviewer is joking when he jauntily 
outlines a program for future investigators (p. 87), evidently in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the life and labors of Donders, Goldscheider, Wundt, 
Dixon and various other experimentalists. That he is hopelessly at 
sea, even as regards the rudiments of psychological space, is evident 
from his meaningless reference to ' irradiations ' and ' range of accom- 
modation' (p. 86). 

It is bootless to particularize farther; and it were charity to re- 
frain from a discussion of his criticisms. The review is not wholly 
futile, however, for it points out a misprint on page 177 of my paper. 
The passage should read '10 cm. in 7 sec' Let me take this oppor- 
tunity to say that 'Hering's bold statement' (p. 199, 1. 2) should be 
corrected to read 'Hering's bald statement.' j -^ Baird 

Cornell University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Psychology of Child Development, with Introduction by John Dewey. 

Irving King. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1903. Pp. 

xx + 265. Bibliography and Index. 

The purpose of this book is, in the words of its author, ' to interpret, 
as far as possible, the phenomena of mental development from the point 
of view of functional psychology.' He attempts to carry out in the field 
of genetic psychology the ideas of which Professor Dewey is so notable 
a representative, and it is of interest to know that he has the endorsement 



